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Remains of a building from Gawra XVI. The fresco appears here as a 
black smudge directly in front of the standing figure. 
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THE ENDOWMENT CAMPAIGN 


We are happy to welcome a new Life Member of the Schools 
James Chesterman Stodder of Bangor, Maine. Mrs. Stodder has est 
lished “ The Anne E. Stodder Fund,” and for her generous gift the Sch 
are most grateful. 

Another fund has been established by friends who prefer not to 
their names published. 


THE COMMITTEE IN NEW YORK CITY 

During the past few months the campaign has been centering in N 
York City, where it has been possible to form a local committee of which 
Ludlow Bull of the Metropolitan Museum is Chairman. The other mem] 
of the committee are President Cyrus Adler, Mr. Allison Armour, R 
Admiral Reginald R. Belknap, Professor William Adams Brown, Mr. G. 
Burleigh, Dr. Samuel McC. Cavert, Mr. Cleveland E. Dodge, Dr. Joh 
Finley, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, The Very Rev. Milo H. Gates, Ju 
John Bassett Moore, Dr. Frank Lyon Polk, Mr. Walter H. Pollak, 
Herbert E. Winlock, and Dr. Stephen S. Wise. 

On behalf of the committee a letter is being sent out to several hun: 
people in and around New York in the hope that new contributors ma 
found. For this purpose also a new handbook has been prepared an 
available for all who wish it. 


THE CAMPAIGN DURING 1938-39 

Readers of BULLETIN 69 will doubtless have noted with interest 
figures regarding the growth of our endowment under the generous te 
of the Rockefeller Foundation. The period during which this great 
sistance is available will expire at the end of 1939, before which time i 
necessary for us to raise more than $40,000. At the end of the acade 
year 1938-39, moreover, the appropriation of the Rockefeller Foundat 
for our current expenses will be exhausted. These facts present a challe: 


which must be met. 
2 
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After much deliberation we have decided upon a plan which seems to 
fer the most reasonable solution of our problem, namely, 


A CAMPAIGN FOR 
200 people who will pledge $100 each and 
600 people who will pledge $ 50 each 
(pledges to be paid before December, 1939). 


hese givers will be enrolled as Associates and Friends of the American 

‘hools, respectively. 

As a record and expression of our appreciation the names of all these 

vers will be inscribed on a chart to be framed and hung in the School at 

‘rusalem. In order that the record may show graphically the progress 

the campaign, it will take the form of a picture of a wall which will 

ntain when finished, 200 large foundation stones and 600 smaller stones. 

wv every gift a stone bearing the donor’s name will be added to the wall. 
Givers of larger amounts than $100 will have their names inscribed on a 
corresponding number of stones; a gift of $1000 just received, for example, 
provides ten foundation stones. 

Of course, there will be many individuals who cannot include themselves 

either the $100 or the $50 group. But organizations with which they are 
connected may share in this plan. For any congregation, Sunday School, 
or club which adds a stone to the wall, we will gladly provide an illustrated 
lecture by a member of the Schools on some phase of archaeological work. 

It is hoped that every person who is interested in the future of the Schools 
will take some personal interest and responsibility in this final drive to get 
our organization on a sound financial basis while the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion is offering the challenge of tripling each sum we raise. No two or 
three persons can carry this plan to success by themselves alone. May we 
be able by the end of 1939 to point to a completed chart and say with 
Nehemiah, “ So we built the wall, for the people had a mind to work! ” 


PROGRESS OF THE JOINT EXPEDITION TO MESOPOTAMIA 
E. A. SPEISER 


The American School of Oriental Research in Baghdad and the University 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania sent out in September, 1937, 


another joint expedition to Mesopotamia, thus continuing a scientific part- 


ship which dates back to 1930. The plans for the current season called 
r six weeks at Tepe Gawra, to be followed by two months at Khafajeh, 


and a concluding stay at Gawra, the length of which would depend on the 


a 


¢ 


a 


nount of money available at the time. The entire arrangement was 
lietated by experience as well as economy. At Khafajeh the best months 
‘or archaeological work are January and February; November, December, 
d March are bad on account of sandstorms, while the remaining months 


‘e much too hot for outside work. At Tepe Gawra the climate is moderate 
3 
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from September through April, but the rains are at their worst duri 
January and February. In other words, the period which is most suital 
for field work in the south happens to be particularly uncertain in the nort 
Since short seasons are uneconomical for a number of reasons, the b 
plan is to have the same staff divide its season judiciously between a nort 
ern and a southern site. From this standpoint, Gawra and Khafaj 
constitute an ideal combination. 

During the current season the interchangeable staff has consisted 
Mr. Arthur J. Tobler, as General Assistant, Recorder, and Photograph: 
Mr. E. Bartow Miiller, as Architect; and Mr. Alberto Davico, as Arti 
The Field Director at Tepe Gawra has been Mr. Charles Bache, acco: 


Typical bowls from Gawra XVI. 


panied and assisted by Mrs. Elisabeth Bache. The complicated work 
Khafajeh has been conducted under the experienced direction of Mr. Pi: 
Delougaz. Our Annual Professor, Elihu Grant, arrived at Khafajeh 
February to lend his assistance as epigrapher. 

The following news and comments are based on a letter from Mr. Tobli 
7] rE . Pas lowes ‘ ] Mr Del raz?a aan - . y ha f4ial 
who reports from Gawra, and on Mr. Delougaz’s account from Khafajeh. 


TEPE GAWRA 


The first stage of the season’s work at Tepe Gawra was begun on Novi 
ber 1, 1937. Readers of the BULLETIN may recall that the excavations 
the preceding season had carried the work down to Level XVI, in addit 
to clearing a section of the eastern slope of the mound all the way to virg 
soil (No. 66, p. 19). The first task of the current season has been 
continue the clearing of Level XVI in the northeast third of the site. T 
buildings of the period are comparatively flimsy, but they may be of co: 
siderable interest, nevertheless, as was shown by the remains of the clos 
kiln which were laid bare in the course of the preceding campai; 
(BuiitetiIn, No. 66, p. 15). The remains of the present season are 
less interesting, although for a different reason. On a wall of a room 
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e southwest area were discovered traces of a fresco. “The design,” writes 
r. Tobler, “ consists of rows of connected lozenges, painted alternatively in 
d and black” (cf. Fig. 1). 


Fig. 3. Beakers from well, Gawra XIV. 


The pottery of this stratum includes more specimens of Samarra and 
Halif wares than had been found in the immediately following levels, but 
early ‘Obeid wares are still encountered. Typical of: the period seem to be 


Fig. 4. Baked clay cylinder of Samsuiluna, Mound B, Khafajeh. 


1e bowls illustrated in Fig. 2. The clay is well levigated and fired, the 
lor of the ware being buff or greenish-buff. “The decoration is done often 
. purplish-black paint, although red and brown are not exceptional.” The 
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level has produced also numerous gaming pieces which are, with a sing 
exception, anthropomorphic in shape. Their bases show signs of « 
siderable wear. 

Directly under the Northern Temple of Level XIII was discovered 
well, which must have been sunk from Level XIV. Here were found fr: 
ments of many beakers which had proved characteristic of the Acropc 
Age (cf. Fig. 3), and numerous seal impressions. The impressions inch 
geometric designs and representations of animals and men, and their num 
is large enough to furnish ample material for stylistic study and compa‘i- 
son with the glyptic finds from the later ‘Obeid levels at Gawra. 


A pot of the period of transition between Jemdet Nasr 
and Early Dynastic, Mound A, Khafajeh. 


On December 15 the staff left for Khafajeh, expecting to return late 
March for a spring campaign at Gawra. 

It will be seen from the above remarks that fresh information concern- 
ing Samarra-Halaf times may be forthcoming after the excavators reach 
Level XVII. We cannot tell as yet whether that level will prove to cor- 
respond to the remains at the top of the cut which was cleared in the 
season of 1936/37. It will be recalled that in the extreme east corner of 
this cut there was found a burial pit of which the lowest deposits date from 
pre-Halafian times (BULLETIN, No. 66, p. 18). It is now possible to 
correlate these earliest finds from Tepe Gawra, scanty as they are as y 
with material from North Syria. Among the characteristic ceran 
products of Judeideh XIV, as reported by McEwan and Braidwoo: 


1Cf. AJA XLI, 11 (and Or. Inst. Publ. XLVIII, 7). 
6 
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here are brittle orange-buff wares with wavy line decoration in red. Now 
hese are precisely the wares which are attested at the very bottom of the 
re-Halafian pit at Gawra. This correspondence is of outstanding interest 
wr two reasons. In the first place, it establishes a definite cultural relation- 
hip between the Nineveh area and North Syria in unquestionably neolithic 
imes.2, Moreover, the incised wares of Judeideh XIV have been shown to 
wrrespond with similar fabrics from Nineveh I. In other words, we have 
ow a synchronism between the earliest deposits at Nineveh and at Gawra, 
though the incised ware characteristic of the former site is yet to be dis- 
overed at Gawra. This will probably happen when the earliest settlement 
t Gawra is reached in the process of regular excavation from the top. 


Fig. 6. Pot of the Jemdet Nasr Period, 
Mound A, Khafajeh. 


KHAFAJEH 
The archaeological area of Khafaijeh comprises several separate mounds. 
"he largest of the group is Mound A, which is also the oldest, presenting a 
continuous record of occupation from the end of the Uruk age, through the 
\umerous successive settlements of the Jemdet Nasr and Early Dynastic 
periods, down to Sargonid times. Mounds B—D lie about half a mile west 
' A;* they are all considerably later than the main site and culturally 
dependent of it. We know, e. g., that Mound B represents a settlement 
yunded in the Hammurabi age, some five hundred years at least after the 


*For correspondences between Judeideh XIV and Jericho IX, ef. the Table in 
Vright’s Pottery of Palestine, 107. 
® See the map in Or. Inst. Comm. 13, Fig. 19. 
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abandonment of Mound A. Although both sites are covered by the moder 
name Khafaijeh, we know definitely that their respective ancient nam¢ 
must have been different. For whether Mound A is actually the site < 
ancient Akshak, or of some other early city of comparable importance, it 
certain that Mound B could not have acquired its Akkadian name befo 
the beginning of the second millennium B. C. 

In this latest campaign at Khafajeh (December 17, 1937—March 1 
1938), the second under the joint auspices of the Baghdad School and t! 
University Museum, and the ninth since the beginning of excavations « 


Carving of a bearded bull of semi-translucent alabaster, 
Mound A, Khafajeh. 


the site, Mr. Delougaz divided his attention between Mound A and Mou 
B. The most important find from the latter settlement is an inscrib 
cylinder of baked clay in a perfect state of preservation. Since a fragm« 
of a similar inscription, discovered a few years ago, had been identified | 
Dr. Thorkild Jacobsen as the record of Samsuiluna, son of Hammurab 
Mr. Delougaz suspected the present inscription to be a complete version of 
the same account. I am happy to report that my examination of the phot 
graphs rushed to us from the field (Fig. 4) confirmed the excavator’s gue 
The inscription, composed in Sumerian, proves to be an account of the co 
struction of the fortress Dir-Samsuiluna, so named after the king. It 
virtually an exact duplicate of a cylinder now in Berlin, which was pul- 


4 Cf. BULLETIN, No. 68, p. 12. 
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Fragment of a stone plaque, Mound A, Khafajeh. 


Fig. 9, A vaulted tomb, Early Dynastic III, Mound A, Khafajeh. 
9 
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lished by Prof. Arno Poebel.® The present find not only establishes th 
provenience of the Berlin cylinder but settles also beyond doubt the identifi 
cation of Mound B as “ The Fort of Samsuiluna.” ® 

On Mound A the principal objectives were to complete the excavation « 
the Small Shrine, which had given us last season so much valuable materia 
and to continue work in the area of the Sin Temple. In most of this ar 
the expedition of the Oriental Institute had got down to the first phase « 
the Early Dynastic period, which is characterized by the Diyala, or Scar] 
Ware, a fabric intermediate in many respects between Jemdet Nasr ai 
Early Dynastic types.*. Mr. Delougaz was fortunate enough to recoy 
thousands of sherds representative of this rare kind of pottery. Patie 
work on the part of the staff led to the restoration of several nearly compl 
specimens. Fig. 5 shows one of these pots, a magnificent example of t 
ware in question. Below this layer were found true Jemdet Nasr deposi 
with typical pottery of the period (cf.-Fig. 6), excellent animal sculptur 
(cf. Fig. 7), ornaments, and the like. A full description of these ri: 
finds will be furnished later by Mr. Delougaz. 

In another section of the mound there was discovered a small shrine « 
the Early Dynastic period, which resembles the sanctuary of the previo 
season. A small female head and part of a stone plaque (Fig. 8) introduce 
once again the work of the contemporary sculptors. Finally, the late 
phase of the Early Dynastic period has yielded a number of burials, son 
of them elaborate vaulted tombs constructed of plano-convex bricks (: 
Fig. 9). Ancient robbers paid these tombs the compliment of thoroug 
rifling, and left the excavators this indirect and unwelcome indication of th 
original importance of the burials. The complete excavation of this cem: 
tery has been left for a future campaign. 

[A cable just received from Iraq reports that the excavators at Te} 
Gawra have discovered in stratum XVII the most representative collectioi 
vet known of transitional pottery bridging the gap between the Halafian an 
Obeidian periods. From the same period comes a tholos (round house) of a 
type known only from the Halafian of Arpachiyah. ] 


5“ Hine sumerische Inschrift Samsuilunas iiber die Erbauung der Festung Du 
Samsuiluna,” Archiv fiir Orientforschung, IX, 241 ff. The only differences are in tl] 
spacing of the lines. Thus our column I ends at line 2 of Poebel’s col. II, while o 
col. III begins with line 33 of Poebel’s col. II. Some of the longer lines of Poebel 
cylinder form two lines in our text, e. g., Poebel, col. II 29. The only incomplete lii 
in Poebel’s text (I 20) is preserved in our cylinder, but the last two signs a1 
unfortunately not clear in the photograph. Poebel reads utulab k[alam.... 
but our text begins with utu zalag-ga kalam... 

®*The cylinder comes from the same place in which were found the “ Hurrian 
okjects discussed in the BULLETIN, No. 68, pp. 12f. Professors Albright a1 
Christian have taken exception (in independent personal communications) to tl 
dating of those objects in the Hammurabi period. I can readily appreciate the 
scruples, especially since I had been puzzled myself by the stratigraphic evidenc 
The discovery of the cylinder of Samsuiluna in the same archaeological conte) 
merely accentuates the difficulty of having to date certain objects on stylisti 
grounds, in opposition to the evidence of stratigraphy. But Albright’s a1 
Christian’s objections are pertinent nevertheless. 

7Cf. Frankfort, Or, Inst, Comm. 20, pp. 52 ff. 
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THE OLDEST HEBREW LETTERS: THE LACHISH OSTRACA 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 


In January-February, 1935, the late J. L. Starkey* discovered over a 
zen. letters in Biblical Hebrew, inscribed on potsherds in ink, during the 
” psig of excavation at Tell ed-Duweir, biblical Lachish. The 

of so extraordinary a discovery was almost immediately cabled to 
merica and was reported briefly to our readers in April.2 Publication 
is entrusted to the hands of Dr. Harry Torezyner, Bialik Professor of 
‘ebrew at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, who examined the sherds in 
rusalem and again in London. In November, 1935, Torczyner published 
preliminary study of the first four documents in the Bialik memorial 

lume, and its appearance was at once followed by the publication of a 
symposium on the subject, in which H. L. Ginsberg (whose contribution 
was particularly important), 8S. Yeivin, and H. Yalon participated. Un- 
fe phewrnomid for most scholars all these treatments were in the language of 
the ostraca themselves, so it was reserved for the present writer to introduce 
the subject in a European language, in a paper which appeared in the 
BULLETIN, February, 1936. Since then other discussions have appeared, 
notably by Cassuto, Torezyner himself, Bergman, Gordon, Burrows, and 
the writer,® but in general, investigation of the documents has marked time, 
awaiting the appearance of the official volume, which has been repeatedly 
delayed (through no fault of the editor). 

Now we have before us the long-anticipated volume, The Lachish Letters, 
by Harry Torczyner with contr ibutions by Lankester Harding, Alkin Lewis, 
and J. L. Starkey. The late Sir Henry Wellcome himself planned the 
format of the book, which is now issued by the Oxford University Press.‘ 
Needless to say, the volume is beautifully printed, there are few misprints, 
and any interested person may be proud to own it. It is a slight disappoint- 
me ne to find that such technically superb photographs have been reproduced 

y half-tone instead of by photogravure or collotype, so that they are not 
Pre so useful to the scholar as they might have been, but they are still 
excellent and make it possible for all trained students to collaborate actively 
in decipherment. 

Starkey has contributed a useful sketch of the discovery, explaining the 
archaeological situation in which the ostraca were found and fixing their 
date just “before the final destruction of Lachish at the end of Zedekiah’s 
reign. The facts are so clear that Torczyner has surrendered his objections 


1See BULLETIN, No. 69, pp. 6-7. 

* BULLETIN, No. 58, pp. 2-3. 

* Note especially the following: U. Cassuto, Rivista degli Studi Orientali, XVI 
1936), pp. 163-177; H. Torezyner, Ha-aretz, 1-1-36, p. 3; A. Bergman, Ha-aretz, 
2-4-36 (see BULLETIN, No. 62, p. 32); C. H. Gordon, BULLETIN, No. 67, pp. 30-32; 
he writer, BULLETIN, No. 63, pp. 36-7; Recent Discoveries in Bible Lands (appendix 

Young’s Concordance), 1936, p. 35; Yalon and Cassuto, RSO, XVI (1937), pp. 
392-4, 

*The Wellcome Archaeological Research Expedition to the Ncar East, Vol. I, 
Lachish I; The Lachish Letters, London (Oxford University Press), 1938, pp. 223 
(quarto) with folding chart containing table of characters, price 25 sh. 
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to this date, which is now accepted by all students. Mr. Lankester Hardii 
has contributed invaluable hand-copies of nearly all the documents, th 
checking Torezyner’s readings and showing exactly what a careful stude 
of the forms, without knowledge of Hebrew, sees in passages where the té 
is blurred. Of course, Harding’s readings are not infallible, but they a 
definitely better than those of Torezyner in most passages where they d 
agree. Dr. Alkin Lewis has contributed a study of the efforts made 
bring out the faded ink or the impression left by ink in illegible pla 
The results were mainly negative, but this careful study by a well-trair 
chemist will be exceedingly useful to future investigators in the field 
archaeological chemistry. Lewis shows that the ink used was a mixed car] 
and iron fluid, presumably obtained by dissolving soot in an extract 
oak-galls. This discovery is of great interest to historians of culture. 

Torezyner’s translation and interpretation of the documents is disappoi 
ing, since he adheres with surprising tenacity to earlier interpretations wh 
have been rejected by other scholars and in the new texts, which are o 
partly legible, offers renderings which few will be willing to accept. Ag 
it'is evident that ultimate success in the interpretation of such diffic 
material can only be achieved by the collaboration of many compet: 
scholars. One man, no matter how gifted and ingenious, can hardly hope 
solve all the problems involved. The abundance of accidental errors 
transcription, translation, and citation can only be explained by haste, 
which Torezyner is only partly responsible. In the following new translati: 
«a number of observations have been contributed by Dr. C. H. Gordon, 
whose notes on the subject, which follow this article, we refer. For 
sake of simplicity, we shall follow the practice of not marking consonan 
which are spirated in the Massoretic system. As a matter of fact, it is no 
quite certain that the spiration of the stops (the so-called begad-ke} 
consonants) was not introduced into Hebrew until well after the six 
century B.C., so our transcription is not incorrect. The transcription 
the English Bible will be followed where practicable in dealing with prop: 
names. 

I, 

(1) Gemariah son of Hissilyahi, (2) Jaazaniah son of Téb-shill& 
(3) Hagab son of Jaazaniah, (4) Mibtahyahii son of Jeremiah, (5) M: 
taniah son of Neriah. 

While only a list of personal names, this document is interesting because of t 
additions it makes to our knowledge of the onomasticon of Judah in Jeremia 
name. Torezyner’s table on p. 198 illustrates vividly the fact that the names fou 
in .ur ostraca were much commoner in Jeremiah’s time than they were in earlier 
later periods. The proportion of new names in our documents as a whole is not qu 
as high as in Text I, where three out of nine are not in the Bible and two are qu 


II. 


(1) To my lord Ya’osh:* May YHWH cause my lord to hear tidings 
peace (3) this very day, this very day! Who is thy servant (4) (but) a d 


new. 


5 For the probable date of the documents in the summer or early autumn of 1 
year 589 B.C., see BULLETIN, No. 61, p. 15. The official publication of the lett 
has added nothing to what was there said. 

* On the name Y@’dsh see BULLETIN, Nos. 61, p. 12 and 62, p. 32. Torezyner prefé 
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that my lord hath remembered (5) his servant? May YHWH afflict those 
who s[ay] (6) what thou dost not know! 


The contents of this letter are reasonably clear except for the last two lines. 
forezyner insists on his original reading ybkr, which he identifies with ybqr and 
enders “May (YHWH) investigate (and punish),” but the second letter is, aside 
from an oblique mark where the ink has run into a break in the surface (visible on 
he ostracon, according to Ginsberg and Gordon), identical with the ‘ayin in the 
next line. The use of ‘akar here assumed is illustrated frequently in the Bible; for 
the same imprecation, ya‘korka YHWH, “ May YHWH afflict thee! ”, see Jos. 7: 25. 
lorezyner’s rendering of line 6, “my [saying] something which I did not (even) 
snow! ” is hardly correct, since the group yd‘th would probably be written yd'tyh 
f this were right. 

Il. 

(1) Thy servant Hoshaiah sendeth to (2) repo[rt to my l]ord Ya’dsh: 
May YHWH cause my lord to hear tidings of peace! (4) And [now] thy 
servant hath se]nt a letter to Happiqqé*h (5) [and] in [it] thy servant 
‘eferred to the letter which (6) [my ]]ord had sent to thy servant yesterday, 
or the heart (7) of thy servant hath been ill since thou didst send (it) to 
hy servant. (8) And when my lord saith, “Thou dost not know it—(9) 
read (my) letter! ”—as YHWH liveth, verily no one hath undertaken (10) 
o read me a letter (from thee) at any time, nor (11) have I read any 
etter which might have come to me (from thee), nor have I seen anything 
vf it at all! And it hath been reported to thy servant (14) saying, “ The 
commander of the host, Kebaryahii son of Elnathan, hath come down in 
order to enter (16) into Egypt, and (17) Hodaviah son of Ahijah and 
(18) his men hath he sent to get provisions.” (19) As for the letter of 
Tobiah, servant of the king, which came (20) to Shallum son of Jaddua 
from the prophet, saying (21) “ Be on thy guard,” thy servant hath sent it 
to my lord. 


Only a few points can be discussed here. Torezyner thinks that the word hpqh in 
ine 4 is a synonym of “ prophet, seer” and is to be rendered literally “the open- 
‘ved (one).” However, the form piqqéh belongs to a type used adjectivally to 
lenote some bodily abnormality, just as is the case with the corresponding Accadian 
form quttulu, from which personal names are also derived (Holma, Die assyrisch- 
bhabylonischen Personennamen der Form quttulu, 1914). It seems, therefore, safer 
it present to treat the word as a proper name (originally as a nickname) meaning 
‘the cross-eyed one, squinter,” or the like. For the article in a proper name cf. the 
contemporary Ophel ostracon, which lists the name Has-sdrdq, “the red one,” as 
well as, e. g., biblical Haq-qés, “ the thorn,” and Hag-Gelili, ‘ the Galilaean,” in the 
Beth-phage graffito of the first century B.C.—TIn line 7 Torezyner has clearly found 
the solution of a previous difficulty in his reading dawé, “ill,” which followed his 
acceptance of Yalon’s correction of lk to 1b.—In spite of Torezyner’s labored defense 
f his interpretation of lines 8-13, we adhere to our previous view. In his new 


the vocalization Ya’iish; Cassuto objects to Y@ sh because of the plene writing (with 
caw). However, since the verb in a Hebrew theophorous compound with the im- 
perfect preceding the divine name was jussive, as recognized by Noth, Die israelitischen 
Personennamen, pp. 133-5, and as held for many years by the writer (Jour. Bib. Lit., 
924, pp. 373 f., ete.), and since nearly all abbreviated names of this type (hypo- 
oristica) are still vocalized as jussives in the Massoretic system, it is only reason- 
ble to vocalize Ya@’dsh (originally long 6 fell together in pronunciation with tone- 
mg 6), especially since this form is presupposed by the Greek vocalization of the 
ull name, Jésias for Y°’dsh-yaéh (so!). The name does not mean “ Yhwh is strong,” 
s supposed by Torezyner (p. 38), but “May YHWH give” (for the stem, which 
vecurs already in early Canaanite, see BULLETIN, No. 63, p. 31, n. 62). 
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interpretation the syntax has become altogether too complicated to carry conviction. 

Lines 16-18 are still rendered by Torezyner: “ And Hodawyahu the son of Ahiyah 
and his men he sent (= ordered) to take (—bring) from here,” which is inter 
preted to mean that he sent an order to bring Hodaviah and his men “ from here. 
The reading w*-’et Hédawydhii ben Ahiyéhii we¢ndshaw shdalaéh la-qahat miz-zéh i 
not in accord with normal usage and has not been made plausible by the allege 
parallels which are cited. We accordingly adhere to our rendering of mzh as “ foo 
rations,” as in Deut. 32: 24, where this sense is imposed by the parallelism. Sin: 
Lachish was certainly located near the direct road from Jerusalem to Sile (e 
Qantarah), it was only natural that the royal mission to Egypt should provisio 
itself there for the desert trip——In line 19 Torezyner’s “ Nedabyahu ” must certain] 
be read 76biydha, as pointed out below by Gordon; we shall hear more about thi 
Tobiah, officer of the king, in future. Torczyner adheres to his impossible néked han 
mélek, “ nepos of the king,” for the only correct reading ‘ébed ham-mélek, “ servan 
(i.e., personal appointee) of the king.”7 The supposed niin has exactly the righ 
slant and vertical position for an ‘ayin and is too high on the line, too short, an 
too straight to be a niin; the supposed kaf is identical with other instances of bét 
but lacks the characteristic oblique dab of ink at its upper left-hand corner. For a 
identically written ‘ see line 7, end (‘bdk).—Torezyner’s rendering of lines 19-2 
again does violence to Hebrew syntax, so we adhere to our original translation 
proposed independently by Cassuto (BULLETIN, No. 63, p. 37). Our documents mak: 
it abundantly clear that important letters were circulated and that there is nothin; 
surprising in Hoshaiah’s detailed explanation of the way in which he received th 
letter which he is now about to forward. 


IV. 


(1) May YHWH cause my lord to hear this very day (2) tidings o 
good! And now, according to everything that my lord hath sent (written) 
(3) thus hath thy servant done. I have written on the door according to al 
(4) that my lord hath sent to me. And with regard to what my lord hat! 


sent (5) about the matter of Bét-ha-rapid(?), there is nobody there. (6) 
And as for Semachiah, Shemaiah hath taken him and (7) hath brought 
him up to the city. And as for thy servant, O my lord, (8) let him be sent 
thither—where is he (Semachiah) (9) but in its (the city’s) vicinity? 
Investigate (10) and (my lord) will know that we are watching for th 
signals of Lachish according to all the indications which my lord hath given, 
for we cannot see Azekah. 

Accord has not been reached with regard to the exact meaning of délet in line 3: 
see the full discussion by Burrows, Jour. Am. Or. Soc., 1936, pp. 491 ff. The literal 
meaning is quite satisfactory—The new photograph shows that our former reading 
“ Beth-ha-rapha ” (cf. I Chron. 4: 12) in line 5 is almost certainly false. However 
Torezyner’s rendering ‘sleeping house ” remains improbable, and we may best tak« 
the words bt hrpd as the name of a village (cf. Refidim, Ex. 17: 1, ete., for th 
vocalization). It is hardly necessary to observe that there are many similarly formed 
names of towns in the Bible: e. g., Bét-hd-’ésel, Bét-hag-gilgal, Bét-hag-gan, Bét-hd-ram 
Bét-hay-y’shimét, Bét-hak-kérem, etc.—In the interpretation of the words ‘ayyéhi 
ki ’im btsbth, we follow Gordon (BULLETIN, No. 67, pp. 31 f.), whose interpretatio1 
is convincing. However, we consider the word yslh as passive, yishshdlah, a view 
which avoids the syntactic difficulty in other renderings.—The explanation of bqr ii 
line: 9 is also due to Gordon, loc. cit—2Iin our rendering of the last lines we agre 
substantially with Torezyner against Ginsberg and Gordon (loc. cit.). 


¥. 
(1) May YHWH cause [my lo]rd to hear (2) [tidings of peace] and 
goo[d this very (3) day, this very day!] Who is thy servant (4) (but) a 
7 See Albright, Jour. Bib. Lit., 1932, pp. 79 ff., and Bergman, ibid., 1936, pp. 221 ff 
14 
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log that thou ha[st se]nt to thy servant the (5) l[etters] ... (6) [Now] 
hy servant hath returned the letters (7) to my lord. May YHWH éause 
ny lord to see... (9) How can thy servant (10) benefit [o]r injure 
he king? 


This letter and the following ones have now been published by Torezyner for the 
irst time, so the translation herewith given has not had the advantage of following 
vigorous discussion. In line 7 Torezyner reads yd‘[n]k, “may (Y HW H) let thee 
now,” with an unassimilated niin before the suffix. Since this form seems hardly 
kely in the preéxilic dialect of Judah and since there is scarcely room for the nin 
nyway, our proposed yr’k, “may (YHWH) let thee see,” appears to be better, both 
alaeographically and phonologically.—Torezyner renders lines 9-10: “ What has 
hy slave that he should curse in (the name of) Yhw seed to the king?” It would 
e pretty hard to convince another Hebraist that this extraordinary translation can 
e correct. However, it is easy to see from the photograph that we must read instead 
f his mh Ubdk y’r byhw er‘ lmlk, mh Ubdk yytb ’w yr' lmlk. There is a break in 
ie sherd just over the second ydéd of yytb, but the outlines of the yéd are still 
irtly visible. The ¢¢t for Torezyner’s résh + dot is certain. The yéd at the beginning 
f yr‘ is certain; zdyin always has a downward stroke at the right end of the lower 
ne. The sentence should be vocalized mah le‘abdekad yétib ’6 yard’ lam-mélek; there 
re many good parallels in the Bible (cf. especially II Sam. 19: 8, 20: 6, of the king; 
vum. 11: 11, applied to “thy servant’; Jos. 24: 20 where both ytb and r“ occur 

together, just as in our passage). As Gordon correctly states below, the supposed 
occurrences of the spelling Yhw for Yhwh in the Lachish documents are false; the 
form Yahi has not yet been found in any preéxilic texts. 


VI. 

(1) To my lord Ya’Osh: May YHWH cause my lord to see this time in 
good health! Who (3) is thy servant (but) a dog that my lord hath sent 
the [let]ter (4) of the king and the letters of the prince(s) [say]ing 
“Read (them), pray.” But behold, the words of the [pr]in[ces] (6) are 
not good, (but) to weaken thy hands [and to sl]acken (7) the hands of 
the men who hel[p thee] (8)... . My lord, wilt thou not write (9) to 
them saving. W|hy do ve do (10) thus? . . . (11) Have y[e] not . ? 
(12)... As YHWH thy God liveth (13) . «0s Say servant will read (14) 
the letter... (15). 


While this letter is more blurred than the previous ones, practically all can be 
made out. Torezyner’s interpretation is forced and is opposed to the epigraphic 
traces. The difficult introduction, yr’ Yhwh 't ’dny ’th‘thzh slm, is interpreted 
differently by Torezyner, Bergman, and Gordon (see below) ; we prefer Bergman’s 
analysis (BULLETIN, No. 62, p. 32), vocalizing the last word probably as shalém 
rather than shalém (BULLETIN, No. 63, p. 37), on the analogy of Gen. 33: 18.—In 
line 4 we might render sdr(im) as “commander(s) ” instead of as “ prince(s) ”; 

‘rezyner’s “ offic(ers) ” hardly gives an adequate impression of their standing.—At 
the end of line 5 Torezyner supplies “ the words of the [prophet],” this being one 
of the crucial arguments which he brings for his fanciful theory that the prophet 
Urijah son of Shemaiah of Kirjath-jearim (Jer. 26: 20-23) is referred to in several 
of the letters and is, in fact, their central figure. However, the reference should 
normally be to the contents of the letters just mentioned, i.e., the letter of the king 
r the letters of the prince(s). Since it is a priori unlikely that the writer of the 
letter would refer so unfavorably to the royal communication, we should expect the 
lternative. Careful examination of the photograph shows, in fact, that there are 

int, but unmistakable traces of a cursive shin (exactly like several other occurrences 
in this letter) followed by an oblique stroke which resembles the shaft of résh. The 
traces of the shin are obscured by the darker marks belonging to a vertical abrasion. 
The princes (high officials) play the same réle here as in Jer. 36-38, where they act 

a body intermediate between king and people. A conservative group of this kind 
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is notoriously given to inconsistency in its policy, so it is not surprising to fi 
the princes accused in lines 6 ff. of precisely what they accused Jeremiah of doin 
namely, of weakening the hands of the troops and of all the people (Jer. 38: 4). 
In line 7 Torezyner reads [lhé]qt ydy h’[rs w]h'yr ‘[ 1,“ [To make] sink the han 
of the coun[try and] the city. . . .” However, in the parallel passage Jer. 38: 4 
have the hands of the people referred to, so we propose the reading h’[ném] h‘z 
[lk], i.e., h@endshim ha‘6zerim lekd, “ the men who help [thee].” This reading { 
the traces well, though it does not agree entirely with the views of Torezyn 
Harding or Gordon.—Our interpretation of lines 8-10 follows that of the editor. 
In 12-16 we fail to see any justification in the traces for Torezyner’s restorati 
on the basis of Letter III: 8-13. We agree with Gordon’s criticism of the edito 
interpretation of lines 12-13, and recognize a clear ydd just before the abrasi 
preceding q?’ in line 13, thus obtaining a future tense, “ will read.” 


VII-XVITI. 


The remaining documents are all unfortunately very brief, fragmentai 
or almost completely effaced, so little can be done with most of them. Lett: 
IX is, however, well enough preserved to offer a fairly connected tes 
though our interpretation differs materially from that of the editor. 

(1) May YHWH cause thy servant to hear (2) [tidings] of peace! 
(3) ... when thou didst send 10(+ ?) (4)... thy servant hath return: 
(6) word by (7) the hand of ‘Aqabyahii(?), (8) as was done. . . .” 


The editor differs radically throughout except in lines 1-2a, 5, and 8. In line 
we can hardly be wrong in recognizing the Hebrew-Phoenician sign for the numei 
“ten”? known in various evolving forms from the ostraca of Samaria (includ 
the letter of credit discussed recently by the writer) to the Elephantine papyri 
Noth, Zeits. Deutsch. Pal.-Ver., 1927, pp. 240ff.). Before it we must apparent 
read bslhk, be-sholhekd, not ki shaladhta with the editor or slhm with Harding. 
the following lines the editor recognized héshib ‘abdeka but read the following d/ 
erroneously as spr, though both the published photograph and Harding’s hand-coj 
make initial d certain and the p can equally well be 6. Since héshib ddbar 
common in Biblical Hebrew, this is the more remarkable. The following letter 
unmistakably b (not m with Torezyner), so that the reading beyad imposes itse 
The following six letters must then form a personal name, as suggested by tl 
ending yadhi; the only name which fits all the traces satisfactorily is ‘Aqabydl 
well known from inscriptions in cuneiform and Aramaic of the postexilie ag 
Before the following ’%r we see the upper part of a kaf, the prong of which blen 
with the lower branch of the alef. A divergent interpretation of the passage 
proposed below by Gordon, but we should at least expect yédd‘ ’add6ni ki na‘esah sa 
Moreover, the plene orthography of hi, “he,” would be strange at this period. 

Letter XI mentions our old friend Semachiah twice; in XIII he appears agai 
but this document is unfortunately very badly preserved. We suggest in the fi 
line preserved, [I’] ’bw Ist mVkh instead of qm ete.; the meaning would be “ th 
did [not] want to work.’’ The new reading agrees perfectly with the traces on t 
published photograph. The second line may be tentatively read “ And as for Semachi: 
... hath hidden him.” Since Semachiah is known from IV to have been arrested | 
the authorities and later to have been sought by them, this rendering is m¢ 
reasonable. Against the editor’s yhprhw speak several facts: the initial y can bett 
be an h; the r is a better ’alef, to judge from the photograph; Harding’s copy agr« 
with the published photograph in writing y directly after h, with no room for 
between. We therefore consider hhb’h, hehbi’6(h), as the probable reading here. 

In XVI we have a tantalizing reference to [.y]dhi han-nabi’, who is identified } 
Torezyner with his “ Uriyahu the prophet,” but who may just as well be [Yirmey]4/ 
han-nabi’, “ Jeremiah the prophet.” Of course, we do not urge this reading, sil 
there were undoubtedly many prophets whose names ended the same way. On t 
other hand, as seen below by Gordon, the editor’s reference to a Jeremiah in XVI 
3 is really simply [’¢]d6éni, “my lord.” 


] 
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In the course of this sketch it will have become increasingly evident to 
he attentive reader that the language of the Lachish documents is perfect 
lassical Hebrew. The divergences from biblical usage are much fewer and 
ess significant than supposed by Torezyner. In these letters we find our- 
elves in exactly the age of Jeremiah, with social and political conditions 
ereeing perfectly with the picture drawn in the book that bears his name. 
‘he Lachish Letters take their place worthily between the Ostraca of 
samaria and the Elephantine Papyri as epigraphic monuments of Biblical 
[ebrew history. 


NOTES ON THE LACHISH LETTERS 
Cyrus H. Gorpon 


The final decipherment of the Lachish letters will be the net result of 
any men’s work and until it is accomplished, no one will be able fully to 
valuate the letters historically. It is with the hope of contributing in 
me small way to the definitive interpretation that I offer these notes. 
tegardless of how circumspect the scholar may be, he will not be right in 
very particular, especially when he deals with new and problematic material. 
(ime will tell. In the present case the truth will be ferreted out quickly 
because scholars the world over are keenly interested in these important 
locuments. 


III: 19) The first personal name in this line is tobiyahu? “Tobiah.” Torezyner 

ads nd instead of ¢. For the form of the t, see I: 2.2 The man’s title is ‘ebed ham- 
melek “servant of the king (i.e., chancellor) ” in spite of Torezyner’s remarks on 
». 60. The ‘ has the same slant as the one in the next line. The upper and lower 

arts of the loop were simply made too close together (see the last ‘ in line 7). The 
ume is true for the loop of the b precisely as is the case in the 6 at the end of line 6. 
‘orezyner’s reading, neked, runs counter to Hebrew idiom. 

VI: 2) I suggest that the puzzling combination ’th‘thzh be resolved into ’ot ha‘et 

azze(h) “this sign of the time” (“the time” =“ now”). The pronoun is the 
iasculine ze(h) rather than the feminine zo(h) because the fem. in line 10 is the 
normal classical zo(’)t. Therefore, hazze(h) modifies not ‘et (fem.) but ’ot (mase. 
here as probably in IV: 12 and sometimes in the Bible; cf. BULLETIN, No. 67, p. 32, 
n. 11). The passage should be read thus: yere(’) / yar(’) yhwh ’et ’adoni ’ot ha‘et 
hazze(h). salom “ May YHWH make my lord see this present signal! Peace! ” The 
Judaean army was in desperate straits and it was urgent to get communications 
hrough. The pious hope, that the addressee may pick up the signal sent at that 
time, is quite natural (cf. IV: 10-13). 

VI: 7) The last three visible letters seem to be yd‘. The two preceding letters are 
and perhaps a partially obliterated r. A conceivable restoration is [ma]her yeda‘ 
‘quickly may he know.” 

VI: 11) The last three visible letters are w‘'d, the second of which is not altogether 
ertain. The last two letters may be read either ‘ad “ until, unto” or ‘od “ further- 
ore.” The w may be either the proclitie conjunction “and” or the last letter of 
he word before. 

VI: 12-13) After hay YHWH ’eloheka “as YHWH lives,” there is the lower part of 

character that can only be b, k, m or p. Torezyner’s restoration makes this a 1, 
vhich is excluded epigraphically. Besides, his restoration (hay YHWH ’eloheka 

JT am not indicating spirantization and vowel quantity. 

* Torezyner’s identification (p. 61) of this person with the Nedabiah in IT Chron. 
':18 thus becomes impossible. 
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wa’adoni “as YHWH and my lord live”) is unidiomatic, for Hebrew usage cd 
mands the repetition of hy (pronounced hay with names of God, otherwise / 
according to the Massora) before each subject; cf. particularly II Sam. 15: 21. ( 
the four possibilities (b, k, m, p) k is the most plausible, for ki may follow oaths 
see Gen. 42: 16, I Sam. 20: 3. 

VIII: 3) The second, third and fourth legible and partly legible characters see 
to be m‘d. The last two letters may be ‘ad or ‘od (see note to VI: 11) while tl 
first may possibly be the prefix me (< min) “from.” 

IX: 7-8) The following word-division and rendering deserve consideration: yed 
ki hu(’) Sar na‘asa(h) “may he know that he has been made a captain.” Acco 
ingly, this would be the notification of a military appointment, probably a pi 
motion. Cf., however, Professor Albright’s reading which is also possible. In a 
case we reject Torezyner’s reading of YHW (found in the Elephantine papyri « 
the fifth century B.C.) as a substitute for YHWH in these texts. Albright’s corre 
interpretation of V: 10 does away with Torezyner’s other example of YHW. Hen 
in these ostraca -YHW is limited to the theophoric element in personal names (s 
letter I et passim) just as in the Bible. 

XI: 6) The visible signs are s-q. 

XIII: 2) The visible characters, according to Mr. Harding’s copy, are hprh/ 
The first of these cannot be h because the top horizontal stroke extends to the rig] 
of the vertical bar. Therefore, Torezyner’s reading and interpretation are untenab! 
Provided that the six letters form complete words without need of restoration, thi 
may be divided into two words of three letters each. The grammatical variants wi 
then be as follows: heper hahog “ he broke the law” (for the omission of ’et befor 


a definite object, see V: 6 etc.), haper hahoq “to break the law” or “the lay 


breaking,” hupar hahog “the law was broken,” and hepera(h) hog “she broke 
law.” Professor Albright has another suggestion. 

XVII: 3) The first three letters are dny and the obvious restoration is [’a]doni 
“my lord” (cf. passim). Torezyner’s “ Jeremiah ” is out of the question. 


XVIII: 2) After the break, zr is written. The r is rather clear. In as much : 
the context is at best obscure, I do not think it sound method to emend wit 
Torezyner the r to h. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN NORTH-CANAANITE RESEARCH 
W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Since our third and most recent article on the literary texts from Ugari 
(Ras esh-Shamrah) on the North-Syrian, coast, which appeared a year an 
a half ago,’ the flood of new material has continued. We shall not mak 
any attempt here to survey all the new published texts or to discuss th 
latest interpretative literature dealing with this fascinating new field. Th 
most important single document is the lower half of a large tablet wit 
six columns, found by Schaeffer in the 1931 campaign. M. Virolleaud h: 
published three instalments of it in Syria, with a general survey of th 
epic, which deals with the goddess Anath, in the current number of th 
Revue des Etudes Sémitiques.2, A complete treatment of the new epic, s 


+ BULLETIN, No. 63, pp. 23-32; ef. also Gordon, BULLETIN, No. 65, pp. 29-33. 

* 1937, 4-22. Since this article was presented as a lecture in April, 1936, 
evidently does not quite reflect Virolleaud’s latest points of view throughout, as i 
suggested by comparison with his recent article in Babyloniaca, XVII, pp. 145-15: 
which represents a lecture given in March, 1937. 
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ir as it is preserved, is promised for the near future in a volume to be 
ititled La déesse Anat. 
Since Virolleaud’s reconstruction of the Anath myth, as vividly described 
| his general survey to which we have alluded, depends on his interpretation 
‘the obscure text, some caution is in place. We shall, accordingly, refrain 
‘om attempting to retell the story until after the publication of the 
romised volume. One thing, however, is already abundantly clear: the 
inaanite goddess Anath was not only the patroness of love and fecundity, 
it was also an incredibly ferocious deity, who rejoiced in the slaughter of 
ankind and who waded knee-deep in human gore. Neither Egyptian 
‘khmet, the lion-headed Hathor, nor Babylonian Ishtar, the goddess of 
ittle, could compare with her in savagery. No wonder the Egyptians of the 
ew Empire adopted her as war-goddess and representéd her as a naked 
oman astride a galloping horse, brandishing a weapon in her right hand! 
An interesting episode, which the editor does not seem to have interpreted 
ite correctly, is published in a recent number of Syria.* After an unclear 
‘ference to the three handmaidens of the god Baal, Piddiriya,* T(a)lliya, 
and Arsiya, the messenger of the god is instructed (V AB, C, line 5b ff.) : 


* Like a voung man-servant and a pledged slave * prostrate thyself at the 
et of Anath and pay homage, bowing down honor her. And say to the 
virgin, Anath, announce to the progenitress ° of the peoples the (10) order 
' the mighty one, Baal, the command of him who is called ‘ I prevail over 
the battle-axes of those who meet me‘ in the land of battle(s),’ “ Put 
mandrakes(?) into an ‘prt; (13) pour a libation into the earth, an . . . into 
the fields, . . .* to me; let thy feet run to me, let thy legs strike out toward 
me! For ® (18) I have a command and I will announce it to thee, I have an 
order and I will report it to thee. The trees have spoken '° and the stones 
have whispered; the heavens have murmured to the earth. (23) I shall 
create the thunderbolt in order that the heavens may know, that men may 
know the command, and that the inhabitants of the earth may understand. 
| shall make (the thunderbolt) ready '* and I shall preserve(?) it, even I, 


Vol. XVIII, pp. 258-70. 

‘For this reading and identification with the Piddir[iya] of an Assyrian list of 
voddesses identified with Ishtar see Syria, XVII, p. 343, n. 3; Virolleaud might have 
udded that the Mitannian Shaushka and the Canaanite Ashtartu appear just before 
this deity in the same list. 

* The word ‘rbn may be identified with Heb. ‘érdbdén, for older ‘arrabdnu, “ pledge ”’; 
note that the cognate erubbatu already means “ pledge” in Old Assyrian (Lewy, 
Witt. d. Vord. Ges., 33 (1930), p. 231, n.d). 

Ymmt Vemm alternates with ybmt l’mm, which seems to be a dissimilated form. 
‘his perhaps explains the etymology of Heb. yabdm, “husband’s brother (obligated 
to marry a woman after her husband’s death) ,” which may then stand for *yaémdm, 
“ progenitor.” The Canaanite goddess is also called qnyt elm, “ creatress of the gods.” 

The form gryy may be vocalized as qdriyéya. 

‘The word ‘bs may possibly be Aram. ‘¢bisd, “ honey-cake,” but the connection is 
not clear. 

’The conjunction dm may be compared with Jewish Aramaic bedil-de, “in order 
that,” ete. 
‘°Tn this line and the following ones the editor has taken the perfect verbs to 
‘nouns. 

‘t Not a pronoun (in spite of the parallel ’at, which may be one of the common 
slips of the stylus made by these ancient scribes) but probably from tmm. 
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in my mountain—lI, the god of the north—, (27) in the holy (place), in ¢ 
mount of my heritage, in the beautiful (place), in the hill of power.” 

In this passage we have a clear account of the creation of lightning 
the storm-god Baal. Trees, stones, and sky are all profoundly moved by 1 
news. The creation of the dread thunderbolt will make it possible for B: 
to make his divine decrees audible to the universe. After its creation, + 
thunderbolt is to be deposited for safe-keeping in the mountain of Baal 
the north. In a very interesting article in the latest number of Babyloniac: 
Virolleaud has discussed the Mountain of the North in Canaanite mythok 
and has told how, in a still unpublished part of the Anath epic, the godd 
goes into the inaccessible north and defeats the two great dragons, Tan 
and Lotan (Leviathan), both of which figured prominently in Heli 
legend, after which she seizes the gold which they had guarded. When B 
dies Anath buries him in a tomb at the summit of the Mountain of the Nor 
This is exactly where his living emblem, the thunderbolt, which oft 
replaces Adad in Mesopotamian iconography, is deposited according to 1 
passage translated above. It seems to have escaped Virolleaud that the Bi 
contains many allusions reflecting the same conceptual background ; cf., 

b 37: 22, where gold is derived from the northern home of G 


WO. WKs 


instance, Jo 
in a highly poetical and somewhat obscure verse. 


THE NORTH-CANAANITE TONGUE 


During the past two or three years the linguistic analysis of the langu: 


employed in the Ugarit tablets has marked time. The writer published | 
latest sketch of Ugaritic grammar and discussion of the place of Ugari 
four years ago; the grammatical outline by Montgomery and Harris appear 
three years ago; Dr. H. L. Ginsberg’s account of selected phenomena a 
deductions from them came out two years ago. Over a year ago Profess 
Goetze of Yale read a valuable paper on the subject at the meeting of t 
American Oriental Society at Cleveland, in which he showed that it is p 
sible to distinguish phonetically between the preterite-imperfect and 
present-future of the verb; this paper has not yet been published. In 
latest number of the Journal of the American Oriental Society Dr. Z. 
Harris, author of an excellent Grammar of the Phoenician Langu 
(1936), has convincingly analyzed the evidence for causative forms 
Ugaritic. 

At present there are two schools of philological thought with regard 
the linguistic position of the new tongue. American scholars genera 
agree with the French (Virolleaud, Dussaud, Dhorme, De Vaux) in 
sidering Ugaritic as closely related to Phoenician and Hebrew; Germ 
scholars (Bauer, Friedrich, Goetze) have regarded it as intermedi 
between Hebrew and Aramaic, so that it may better be treated as an in 
pendent Northwest-Semitic language, in their opinion. The objections 
Bauer to a closer affiliation between it and Hebrew are largely superfluot 
since they overlook the fact that biblical Hebrew reflects a very late stage of 
Canaanite, while Ugaritic goes back to the middle of the second mille- 
nium. The arguments of Friedrich and Goetze, both of whom have « 
tributed vitally to our present knowledge of the Ugaritic verb, also suff 

12 See n. 2, above. 
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| the writer’s judgment, from lack of perspective. The following sketch of 
1e historical situation may clarify the problems at issue, at least for non- 
ecialists. 

If we go back to the late third millennium B. C., we can distinguish only 
iree relatively independent Hamito-Semitic languages in the ancient Near 
‘ast: Accadian, Northwest Semitic, and Egyptian. Egyptian diverged 
‘om the common ancestral stock of the Asiatic Semitic tongues at a very 
irly age, and thus need not be considered further here. Accadian had 
lready developed its characteristic grammatical and phonetic peculiarities, 
hich distinguish it sharply from the other Semitic tongues, before the 
‘ginning of the Dynasty of Accad about 2500 B.C., and during the fol- 
wing two millennia it changed little (aside from the loss of endings). 
sefore 2000 we can differentiate between at least three dialects of Accadian. 
{ we study the transcriptions of Northwest-Semitic names and words into 
uneiform and hieroglyphic about 2000 B.C. we find only comparatively 

insignificant marks of different dialects; the forms of nouns and verbs both 
eree so closely with those in South Arabian from the eighth century B. C. 
n and in North Arabic from about the seventh century B. C. that we may 
afely infer the existence of what was substantially a common language, 
nderstood from the Indian Ocean to the Taurus'and from the Zagros to 
he frontier of Egypt. This common language (excluding Accadian and 
ther possible extinct Semitic tongues) was probably almost as homogeneous 

: was Arabic a thousand years ago, i. e., many local dialects were spoken, 
ut the differences between them were mostly too slight to offer any serious 
irrier to social intercourse. This stage is reflected in Hebrew genealogical 
‘adition, in which no sharp distinction is made between Hebrews, Arama- 
ans, and Arabs in the days of the Patriarchs. 

3y the middle of the second millennium the differentiation of North- 

vest-Semitic dialects was well under way; we can distinguish more or less 
learly between South Canaanite (spoken in Phoenicia and Palestine), 
North Canaanite (Ugaritic), East Canaanite, as well as Proto-Hebrew and 
Proto-Aramaic, the latter two being reconstructed roughly by philological 
nethods. By this time the endings um, im, am of the masculine singular 
ioun in its three cases had been reduced to u, 1, a by the loss of final m 
(the mimation), and numerous phonetic and morphological changes had 
been introduced into one or the other dialect: e. g., accented long a had 
come 6 in South Canaanite and Proto-Hebrew. Still later, in the period 
tween 1200 and 900 B.C., the case-endings were completely lost, the 
ccent was moved forward to the end of most words, and the differentiation 
f dialects became more and more rapid. One of the dialects which arose 
hen was the Hebrew of Jerusalem, which we find in the Siloam inscrip- 
ion, the Lachish Ostraca, and in nearly all the Hebrew Bible. However, 
ie tongue of the Hebrew Bible is no longer quite the preéxilic language of 
ferusalem in its simplicity, but has been revised and normalized by a long 
uecession of scribes, beginning with the postexilic scholars who modified 
ie Judaean tradition by introducing grammatical forms from northern, 
sraelite tradition, as shown by Dr. Sperber, and ending with the devoted 
ibors of the Massoretes (from the seventh to the tenth century A. D.), to 
‘hom we owe our pointed and vocalized Hebrew Bibles. 
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Ugaritic reflects many grammatical and phonetic elements which mus 
have been present in Proto-Hebrew about 1500 B.C., but which were los 
later. Among these phenomena we may list the case-endings u, i, a, and th 
nominative plural ending tima, the present-future tense of the verb (whic 
existed both in South and North Canaanite), the modal endings of the ver 
(w in the indicative, a in the subjunctive), the dominant use of the impet 
fect as a narrative (preterite) tense, the living use of the passive of the q 
(rare in Biblical Hebrew) and of the reflexive forms with infixed ¢, et: 
The causative in s was also somewhat more common in early Hebrew. Prot 
Hebrew also possessed at least five consonants which disappeared early i 
Biblical times. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE NORTH-CANAANITE EPICS 


4 


Virolleaud has now published an exceedingly interesting reference ¢ 
Kptr, which is called “the throne of El (chief god of the Canaanite pai 
theon).” ** As he points out, this is the biblical Caphtor (and the cuneiforn 
Kaptara), a land which is said in the Bible to have been the original hom 
of the Philistines and which is located in an early geographical commentary 
on the campaigns of Sargon of Accad beyond the Upper Sea of the Settin; 
Sun, i. e., beyond the Eastern Mediterranean. The name probably, followin 
old tradition, represents Crete, but it refers in any case to the Aegean regio1 
In the same passage another land, which Virolleaud does not identify, i 
alled “the land of El’s inheritance.” This land bears the enigmatic nam: 
Hkpt, also written Hqkpt, which is certainly to be identified with th 
Amarna Hikuptah, mentioned twice in the letters of Rib-Addi, prince o 
Byblus, and long since correctly identified with Egyptian He(t)-ku(3)-Ptah 
the official name of Memphis. This discovery also demonstrates the correct 
ness of Brugsch’s suggestion that Greek Aigupt-os, whence our “ Egypt,” i 
the same word; the Greeks evidently borrowed the name from the Phoeni 
cians, who had already dropped the final consonant from the name by dis- 
similation. The Egyptian and Canaanite h could not be pronounced either 
by the Babylonians or by the Greeks, a fact which explains the different 
initial writings. 

In No. 63 of the BULLETIN we discussed and rejected the “ Negebite’ 
theory of Virolleaud and Dussaud, at least for the Keret epic. Since this w: 
written there have been two important additions to the number of antago 
ists of this theory: Pére R. de Vaux of the Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem 
and Professor W. Baumgartner of Basel,’® both first-class investigators i 
the field of Northwest Semitic studies. In several valuable contributio1 
De Vaux makes a number of further corrections to the translation of t! 
Keret text, chiefly in passages where the writer did not diverge sufficient 
from Virolleaud. Lines 110-114 (= 212-18) he renders: “ Sojourn in t! 
cities of Sharna, in the cities of Sa‘t, in the fields of Htb(h), in the thres! 
ing-floors (or the like) of Sa‘t, at the fountain of Shebt, at the source < 
Mimlat. Rest one day and a second day... .”**® Aside from a few minor 


13 Babyloniaca, XVII, p. 150, n. 1. 
14 Revue Biblique, 1937, pp. 362-372, 440-47, 526-555. 
15 Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1938, 12-15. 
16 Revue Biblique, 1937, p. 370. 
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‘ammatical points, the writer accepts this revised translation completely ; 
eliminates some very awkward phrases and greatly improves the con- 
ction. Pére de Vaux’s effort to identify the place-names with modern 
mes of villages or ruins southwest of the Sea of Galilee can hardly be 
ght, since the places in question have no archaeological significance, since 
iey are all in a little district which never played any réle in antiquity and 
hich lacks all geographical importance, and since the equations are 
nguistically satisfactory in only one out of five cases. In any event, De 
ux correctly recognizes the improbability of the hypothesis that Udmu 
is located in the extreme south and is to be identified with biblical Edom. 
e Vaux has also given the true interpretation of the remarkable passage 
scribed recently by Virolleaud : *7 


ytbr Hrn y bn Héran ** will break, O my son, 
ytbr Hrn resk Horan will break thy head, 
‘tirt 8m Bl qdqdk_ Astarte, offspring *° of Baal, (will break) thy skull. 


The words Hrn ybn were first thought to mean “ the god Horon of Yabneh,” 
since this deity was later worshipped particularly at Jamnia, Hebrew 
Yabneh.*® Ingenious though the combination was, it was still philologically 
difficult, and Pére de Vaux’s correction is evident as soon as made.”* This 
eliminates another supposed South-Palestinian place-name in North-Ca- 
naanite literature. One of the most important points made by Baumgartner 

his demonstration that Keret is not called “ king of the Sidonians ” in 
line 279, where we should read simply “ from my house.” While Tyre and 
Sidon are clearly mentioned in the epic, there is no hint that Keret was 
king of either place. 

In this connection it may be observed that the “forest of the south ” 
(ya‘ar han-Negeb) in Ezekiel 21: 2 ff. (A. V. 20: 46 ff.) may well mean 
“Mount Lebanon,” as opposed to a forest of the north on Casius and 
Amanus, the spn of the North-Canaanite myths. That there really was 
enough standing timber in the Negeb south of Judah to be called ya‘ar is 
most improbable. If this view is correct it means, of course, that Ezekiel 
borrowed the expression from Canaanite, i. e., Phoenician sources. Elsewhere 
he explicitly compares Judah to the cedar-forest of Lebanon. 

How can we explain the fact, which is becoming clearer every day, that 
nearly all the close stylistic and verbal parallels between Israelite and 
Canaanite literature belong to the Exilic and early Postexilic periods? 
Reminiscences of this kind abound in the exilic chapters of Isaiah and in 
Deutero-Isaiah ; they are common in Ezekiel, in Job, and in Psalms ** and 


7 Syria, XVII, p. 394 (Dussaud). 

'S The name which appears as Haurén and Hoér6n in Palestine would be pronounced 
/érén in North Canaanite. 

1° Neither the translation “name of Baal” nor the alternative “heaven(s) of 
Baal” appears satisfactory. As is well known, Accadian sumu and East-Canaanite 
wmu, properly “name,” also meant “ offspring.” Since Astarte was regarded in 
one ancient theory as Ptah’s daughter, our rendering imposes itself. 

*° See the writer’s paper on the subject, Am. Jour. Sem. Lang., LIII, pp. 1-12. 

*1 Revue Biblique, 1937, p. 372. 

#2 Dr. H. L. Ginsberg has been particularly active in identifying Phoenician or 
Canaanite elements in the Psalter. He kindly gives me permission to mention his 
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Proverbs, especially the latter.** In earlier and in still later books they 
not seem to be so common; in fact they are all but entirely lacking in + 
Pentateuch and they are very rare in the earlier Prophets. In the writs 
judgment the solution is to be sought in a somewhat different direct 
from the one previously followed. There was a tremendous expansion 
Phoenician trade and wealth during the period from 800 to 500 B. C., 
expansion which is illustrated more and more vividly by archaeological d 
coveries in the Mediterranean region and is confirmed by document 
sources. It would be only natural that this great material expansion, in 
age which witnessed the flowering of written literature in Israel and 
Greece, should give rise to a corresponding renaissance of literature 
Phoenicia. The name Sanchuniathon, borne by a Phoenician to whom Ph 
of Byblus attributes the collection and standardization of Phoenic 
mythology, belongs to a type known to us only from this general peri 
the name would have been impossible before the early first millenniu 
though it could easily belong to the early Greek period. Since there 
only a slight dialectic difference between Phoenician and Israelite and \ 
little more between Phoenician and Judaean (Biblical Hebrew), the ren: 
sance of Phoenician literature cannot but have influenced Jewish literat 
profoundly, whether directly or indirectly. Phoenician poems, didact 
works, and songs would become so familiar to the Jews of the seventh a 
sixth centuries B. C. (just as Aramaic literature did in the Persian peri¢ 
that no cultivated Jew could compose any original poem without introdu 
elements which betray their Canaanite inspiration. For we must remem 
that the Phoenicians were the heirs of the Canaanites and that they cal 
themselves “ Canaanites ” down into post-Christian times. 

Every new publication of North-Canaanite inscriptions or literary do 
ments will thus add to our knowledge of the literary background of the O 
Testament. On the other hand, every fresh publication of Canaan 
mythological texts makes the gulf between the religions of Canaan and 
Israel increasingly clear. A common geographical environment, a comm 
material culture, and a common language were not enough to quench 
glowing spark of Israelite faith in the God of Moses or to assimilate t 
cult of Yahweh to that of Baal. 


NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 


Since January, 1938, two new institutions have become members of « 
Corporation: Augustana College and Theological Seminary and South¢ 
Methodist University. We take this opportunity of welcoming them publi 
and we trust that the new relation will be mutually profitable. 


latesi; observation, that the language of Psalm 141 contains a number of chai 
teristically Phoenician words and forms. Psalms 29 and 68 are among the | 
illustrations of literary relation to Canaanite prototypes. 

28 The writer has long intended to discuss this. subject in detail but has so 
only found time to allude to the fact of strong Canaanite-Phoenician influence 


parts of the Proverbs. 
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The addition of these two institutions to the list of members, together with 

» five which were added during 1937 (see BULLETIN 68, p. 32), brings 

» number of supporting institutions to fifty-eight—the largest number we 

ve ever had on the Corporation. Runner-up was the year 1926 with fifty- 

en members. Such evidence of wholesome growth is very gratifying. 

Professor J. Newton Davies of Drew University and Dr. F. V. Winnett 

‘the University of Toronto have been appointed Honorary Lecturers at the 

hool in Jerusalem. Professor Davies teaches New Testament Greek at 

rew, while Dr. Winnett is a specialist in Old Testament and in the Semitic 
iguages (cf. the review of his recent Study of the Lihyanite and Thamudic 

scriptions in the BULLETIN, No. 66, pp. 30-31). 

Under date of March 8th (three weeks after the “ News-letter ” printed 

this number) Director Glueck wrote that preparations for the excavation 

be undertaken at Tell el-Kheleifeh (see BULLETIN, No. 68, p. 28) were 

‘actically completed. The staff of the expedition was to consist of Professor 

. V. McCasland of Goucher College (Annual Professor), Rev. W. L. Reed 

[wo Brother’s Fellow), Messrs. Beaumont (of Beaumont House, Jerusa- 
lem) and Henschel. The excavation was expected to last for six weeks. A 

port on its results will doubtless appear in the October number of the 
BuLLETIN. [A cable subsequently received by President Burrows reports a 

‘ry successful excavation with important discoveries. | 

During the first week in March the exhibition of objects from the excava- 
tion at Khirbet et-Tanntr in Edom was thrown open to the public. A good 
many visitors came and the Director was kept busy explaining the objects. 
(here was a good write-up of the exhibition in the Arab press (the Naba- 
taeans were Arabs, so Khirbet et-Tanntr is of direct interest for Arab 
history and culture). The objects found during the excavation were divided 
between the Transjordan Government and the Schools on March 3rd; the 
Trustees are considering the question of the best disposition to be made of 
he School’s share. 

Director Glueck reports that the past winter has been one of the coldest 
on record in Palestine. For the first time the central heating system at the 

chool has proved inadequate and oil stoves have had to be put into most 
of the rooms. 

When Dr. Glueck wrote last, excavations were under way or were about 
to be resumed at Tell el-‘Aijal (fifth campaign, under Sir Flinders Petrie, 
Dr. Ernest Mackay, and Professor Margaret Murray), Tell ed-Duweir 
(Lachish, under Mr. Lankester Harding, who replaces the late Mr. Starkey), 
Megiddo (under Mr. Gordon Loud), Teleilat el-Ghassil (under Father 
Koeppel), and Khirbet el-Mefjir (an Umaiyad caravansary near Jericho). 

Dean C. C. McCown of the Pacific School of Religion writes that Sir 
rthur Keith and Mr. T. D. McCown are about to publish the description 
f the remains of Palaeanthropus Palestinus, a new type of fossil man which 
1e latter discovered near Mt. Carmel in 1929 and on which he has been 
orking ever since (cf. BULLETIN, No. 66, pp. 36-7). Mr. McCown is now 
structor in prehistory and physical anthropology at the University of 
lifornia. 

On January 11th Professor W. C. Graham of the University of Chicago 
Annual Professor in Jerusalem, 1936-7) gave an illustrated public lecture 
entitled “ Notes from my Palestine Diary” at the Oriental Institute. Pro- 
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fessor Lynn H. Wood of Washington (Jastrow Fellow, 1937-8) took | 
place at the public meeting of the Schools held December 28th during + 
meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature, and lectured on “The Exea 
tion of Khirbet et-Tannfr.” Professor Wood has also published an arti: 
on “ The Evolution of Systems of Defense in Palestine ” (Journal of Bi 
and Religion, V, pp. 127-35). 





All friends of the Schools will be sorry to hear of the death of the V: 
Rey. Father Marie-Joseph Lagrange at the convent of St. Maximin, Ma 
10th, 1938, in the eighty-fourth year of his age. Pére Lagrange, as he y 
familiarly known to successive generations of members of the School 
Jerusalem, was the founder and long the head of the Dominican Bibli 
School in Jerusalem, which now bears the official title, Ecole Biblique 
Archéologique Francaise. Born in 1854, he was educated for the law a 
was already launched into a brillant legal career when a Dominican vocat 
transformed his life. In 1890, after having studied Semitic languages 
France and at Vienna, Pére Lagrange founded the Ecole Biblique, wh 
became his life-work. Thanks to his tremendous range of interests, | 
phenomenal industry, and his sound method, he was able both to write o 
twenty scholarly books, some of the greatest importance, and to train a 
inspire scores of able younger men, some of whom, like Vincent, Dhorn 
Abel, Jaussen, Savignac, Barrois, De Vaux, Dumeste, Courroyer, and oth 
have long been or are now becoming ornaments to the order and to Fren 
scholarship. Pére Lagrange received many scholarly honors, among th¢ 
honorary memberships in the American Oriental Society and the Societ 
of Biblical Literature. 





Would that all subscribers to the BULLETIN were as enthusiastic about 
as one of our readers in South Carolina! First, a communication is receiv: 
by the editor complaining of the fact that her copy is rarely received on t! 
first of the month; later, a letter explains her impatience in having to wa 
for her copies: The BULLETIN “is great. I await each number with delig] 
ful anticipation—yes, even excitement.” 


CATALOGUE. 
A new catalogue of the Schools is to be prepared during the summer 1 
distribution in the fall. 


ANNUAL XVII. 

Owing wholly to the author’s fault, the current volume of the Annu 
devoted to the Bronze Age remains at Tell Beit Mirsim, will not be publish 
until after the appearance of this number of the BULLETIN. There is 
reason to suppose that this delay will affect the time of appearance of V 
XVIII, which is planned for next autumn. 
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‘EBRUARY NEWS-LETTER FROM THE SCHOOL IN JERSUSALEM 


Among those who have called at the School since the beginning of the 
ew Year are: 


Mr. Cheesman A. Herrick, Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. Michael M. Rix, Oxford, England 

Mr. Robert S. Hardy, Grangeville, Idaho 

Sir Aurel Stein, Srinagar, Kashmir 

Prof. L. Hennequin, Metz, France 

Mohammed Ali Majairi, Amman, Transjordan 
Mr. J. W. Hawkins, Ramallah, Palestine 

Najib S. Khoury, Jenin, Palestine 

Mr. Lankester Harding, Amman, Transjordan 
H. KE. The High Commissioner of Palestine 
Major-General, Mrs. and Miss Wavell, Jerusalem 
Captain Creswell, Cairo, Egypt 

Lady Edward Spencer Churchill, England 

Lady Charles Teggart, Jerusalem 

Miss Poston, Jerusalem 

Dr. L. Sukenik, Hebrew University, Jerusalem 
Dr. D. Brawer, 

M. Daniel Schlumberger, Beirut, Lebanon 

Mr. Gordon Loud, Megiddo, Palestine 


Mr. Bellerby, the architect of the new archaeological survey of Palestine 
being conducted by Mr. P. L. O. Guy under the auspices of the British 
School of Archaeology, Jerusalem, and the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
continues to make his residence at the Hostel of the A. S. O. R. whenever 
he returns to Jerusalem from archaeological trips with Mr. Guy. Mr. J. 
Kirkman, a member of the staff of the Tell ed-Duweir expedition, spent a 
week at the Hostel during the first part of February. Dr. J. Newton Davies, 
Professor of Greek at Drew Seminary, Madison, N. J., and Mrs. Davies have 
taken up their residence in the Hostel for a three months’ visit. On Feb. 
ith, Dr. and Mrs. 8. Iglauer, the parents of Dr. Helen I. Glueck, arrived 
or a visit, leaving again on Feb. 13th. We had gone to Alexandria on 
Jan. 29th to meet them. 

On Jan. 5th, the Palestine Oriental Society met at the Ecole Biblique 
et Archéologique Francaise. Dr. B. Maisler read a paper on his excavations 
at Sheikh Abreiq. On Jan. 26th, the Palestine Oriental Society met in the 
library of the American School of Oriental Research, and afterwards at the 
Director’s House for tea. The presidential address by Pére Couroyer dealt 
with Egyptian scarabs in general, and Alan Rowe’s book A Catalogue of 
lgyptian Scarabs, Scaraboids, Seals and Amulets in the Palestine Archae- 
logical Museum, in particular. In addition, Nelson Glueck read a paper 
on Nabataean Syria, and St. H. Stephan on Palestinian Saints and Sanc- 
luaries with Nicknames. 

After the return of the School trip to Egypt, participated in by Prof. 
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S. V. McCasland and Mr. and Mrs. Reed, the second term of lectures beg 
on Jan. 10th. On Jan. 12th Dr. L. Sukenik gave a lecture on “ Anci¢ 
Synagogues.” Dr. T. Canaan is to give a lecture on Palestinian Folklore. 

On Jan. 13th, the Palestine Archaeological Museum, built as a result 
the munificent Rockefeller gift, was officially opened. The ceremonial previ 
which was to have been held on Jan. 11th, with the participation of H. 
The High Commissioner, was called off because of the brutal murder of } 
Starkey, the Director of the Tell ed-Duweir excavations, who was killed 
the late afternoon of the previous day while on his way to Jerusalem. \ 
went to his funeral instead of to the opening of the Museum. It is with di 
melancholy that I notice his firm signature entered in our visitor’s book 
Dec. 24th, 1937. The excavations are being continued under the direct 
of Charles Inge, and with the advice of Lankester Harding. Mr. Hardi 
is to have the general supervision of the publication of the previous resul 
He is the best man that could possibly be found for the purpose, becat 
of his close relationship to Starkey and the excavations at Tell ed-Duw 
and because of his own competence. Before Starkey’s death, some 1 
hieratic inscriptions had been found, and since then another Hebrew ost 
con. The four lines are written in ink on a fairly large sherd, which \ 
found in quite a different position from the previously discovered Lach 
ostraca. 

Excavation permits have been issued by the Palestine Department 
Antiquities to Dr. B. Maisler to continue his excavations at Sheikh Abr: 
and to Prof. Sellin and Mr. Steckeweh to undertake some additional cle: 
ances at Balatah (Shechem). On Jan. 11th, Dr. Ernest Mackay, & 
Flinders and Lady Petrie, and other members of their staff left the Sch 
for another season of excavations at Tell el-“Ajjal. The permit for 1 
excavations is in Dr. Mackay’s name. The rains have prevented much wo 
being done thus far. A letter from Dr, Mackay announces the death 
Lady Petrie’s cat. The interesting feud between the cat and our dog th 
takes an untimely end. 

The unusually dry winter was brought to an end by a heavy rainfall « 
Jan. 14th. Since then the rains have been trying to make up for lost tin 
On Feb. 11th, Jerusalem was covered with a mantle of snow for a cou] 
of hours. 

On Jan. 25th, the Director and Mrs. Glueck were at the High Comm 
sioner’s for dinner. On Feb. 10th, His Excellency, accompanied by a lar 
party, which included Major-General Wavell and Captain Creswell, visi 
the School and viewed the exhibition of the Khirbet et-Tannir sculptu 
and architectural pieces, which Dr. Fisher had arranged in the library 
the School. The exhibition is to remain on display for two weeks. H. 
General Sir Arthur Wauchope is retiring from his office at the end of 1 
month. It is a matter of personal regret to us that this war-bitten gene1 
who has the appearance and sensitive understanding of a poet, is leavi 
Palestine after seven years of devoted services to this country. He ! 
been extremely interested in the work of our School, and we are dee} 
indebted to him for active assistance and understanding encouragement. 


February 15th, 1938 NELSON GLUECK 
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SUMMER SEMINAR IN ARABIC STUDIES 


[he second Summer Seminar in Arabic and Islamic Studies will be held 
the Graduate College, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., under the 
ectorship of Professor Philip K. Hitti, for a period of six weeks beginning 
turday morning, June 25, 1938. . The courses are open to men and women 
graduate standing and are designed to meet the needs of new students as 
\l as those who attended the first Seminar in 1935. Teachers of phi- 
ophy and religion, Near Eastern and medieval history, Romance lan- 
ages, and fine arts will be offered an opportunity to acquire first-hand 
owledge of some of the sources in the Islamic phases of their respective 
hjects. 
[he courses in the Arabic language and Arab history will be given by Professor 
Hitti, Dr. Nabih A. Faris and Dr. Edward J. Jurji. Those in the Turkish language 
| history will be offered by Dr. Walter L. Wright, Jr., president of Robert College, 
[stanbul. Professor M. Aga-Oglu of the University of Michigan will have charge of 
the courses in Islamic art. Dr. Muhammad Simsar, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
will give the courses in Persian. 
Special lecturers will deliver each a series of lectures dealing with different 
phases of Islamic culture in Spain, the Eastern Mediterranean and Central Asia. 
The tuition fee for the Seminar is $40.00. Fees for room and board at the 
Graduate College are $20.00 a week per person. <A limited number of 
iunts-in-aid are available for specially recommended and qualified students. 
For further information address Dr. Nabih A. Faris, 58 Mercer Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


ORIENTAL MANUSCRIPTS 


HAMMED AHMED SIMSAR, Oriental Manuscripts of the John Frederick Lewis 
Collection. Philadelphia, 1937. Pp. xix, 248. 

This is an excellent descriptive catalogue of the famous collection, now housed in 
Free Library of Philadelphia. The MSS. are all illustrative of oriental art, 
stly Mohammedan; specimens of calligraphy, illumination, and miniature paint- 

; chiefly MSS. of the Koran or of Persian poetry, but representing other fields 


0. 
[he illustrations, 48 full-page plates, include some fine examples of oriental 
binding. The descriptions are learned, full, and accurate, and are accompanied with 


ferences to the literature. 
The volume is one which libraries, collectors, and students of this important 


branch of art will wish to possess. 
C. C. ToRREY 


“THE BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGIST ” 


In the last number of the BULLETIN announcement was made of a new 
quarterly publication of the Schools which will attempt to describe and 
interpret the discoveries in the field of biblical archaeology. Its aim is to 
be entirely non-technical and descriptive, and to present the material without 
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religious or theological bias. Since the preliminary announcement, seve1 
hundred copies of the first number have been distributed, and the respor 
has been most enthusiastic. Within one month over two hundred letters wi 
received, congratulating the Schools upon the new venture, and in the sai 
period the subscription list mounted to many more than this number. 

Such a response to an avowed experiment is most encouraging. We n 
say that though The Biblical Archaeologist will be published by the Scho 
it will in no sense be merely a personal organ, and articles from any w 
have reliable material to offer are welcomed. Unfortunately, financ 
exigencies will keep the publication in a very modest form, though it 
be enlarged as rapidly as resources permit. It is hoped that the next num! 
will appear in May. 


SLIDE LECTURES ON ARCHAEOLOGY 


For several years the Schools have had sets of slide lectures which coi 
be borrowed at a nominal rental for use at various meetings. By 1937 th 
slides were so badly worn and damaged that they were withdrawn fr 
circulation until they could be repaired and brought up to date. It is hoy 
that all of them will be ready by the fall of 1938. At the present time 
have ready a new lecture on the Nabataean Temple which was excavated 
Director Glueck during 1937 at Khirbet et-Tannir. The slides have b« 
selected and explanatory notes to accompany them prepared by Prof. W. ( 
Graham of the University of Chicago, who was Annual Professor at Jerus 
lem last year and took part in the excavation. For supplementary readi 
Director Glueck’s reports in the BULLETIN are suggested (see also 7 
Biblical Archaeologist, Vol. I, No. 1). 

Members and Associate Members of the Schools and accredited represent 
tives of member institutions may borrow this lecture free of charge (except 
for express charges) ; others will be charged a rental fee of $1.00. A 
persons who borrow the lectures will, of course, be responsible for breaka; 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS 
Orders for all publications of the Schools may be sent to the American 
chools of Oriental Research, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, Conn. 


he Bulletin 

A quarterly review of the current work of the Schools, including non-technical 
ticles dealing with the progress of archaeological research in the Near East. The 
erage number of pages in a year is 160; the subscription price is $1.00 a year. 
ck numbers are available. 


he Annual 
A series of technical monographs, in large format, averaging 160 pages a year. 
The Annual, now edited by Professors Millar Burrows and E. A. Speiser, is devoted 
lmost exclusively to publication of the excavations and explorations of the Schools. 
ol. I is out of print; Vols, II-X are sold at a reduced price of $1.50 (original price 
5.00) each; Vols. XI-XVI cost $2.50 each; Vol. XVII (The Excavation of Tell Beit 
irsim, Vol. Il: The Bronze Age) will appear soon. A special offer is now being 
ide, by which Vols. II-XI can be purchased for $10.00. 


Off print Series 


E. A. Speiser, Ethnic Movements in the Near East in the Second Millennium B.C., 
1933 ° ° . ; ; > . 3 F é é a ° $0.60 
Nelson Glueck, Explorations in Eastern Palestine, 1934 : : ‘ ; $1.75 


Publications of the Jerusalem School 
New TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM (Published by Paul Geuthner, 12 rue Vavin, 
Paris). 
Vol. I. Facsimiles and Descriptions of the Greek Manuscripts in the Library of 
St. Catherine’s Convent at Mount Sinai. W.H. P. Hatch. 1929. 125 fr. 
Vol. II. Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament in Jerusalem. W.H. P. Hatch. 
1934. 125 fr. 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Vol. I. The Pottery of Palestine from the Earliest Times to the End of the Early 
Bronze Age. G. Ernest Wright. 1937. $1.75. 


Publications of the Baghdad School 
Texts: Jomnt EXPEDITION WITH THE IRAQ MUSEUM AT Nuzi (Vols. I-III are pub- 
lished by Paul Geuthner; Vols. IV-V by the University of Pennsylvania 
Press). 
Vol. I. Inheritance Texts. E. Chiera. 1927. 200 fr. 
Vol. II. Declarations in Court. E. Chiera. 1930. 200 fr. 
Vol. III. Eachange and Security Documents. E. Chiera. 1931. 200 fr. 
Vol. IV. Proceedings in Court. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00. 
Vol. V. Mixed Texts. E. Chiera. 1934. $4.00. 


)XCAVATIONS. 
Vol. I. Tepe Gawra. KE. A. Speiser. 1935. $6.00. 
TEXTS: JOINT EXCAVATION WITH HARVARD UNIVERSITY AT NuzI (Published by Har- 
vard University Press). 
Vol. I. Texts of Varied Contents. E. Chiera. 1929. $6.00. 
Vol. II. Archives of Shilwateshub Son of the King. R. H. Pfeiffer. 1932. $6.00. 
Vol. III. Old Akkadian, Sumerian and Cappadocian Texts from Nuzi. T. J. Meek. 
1935. $6.00. 
XCAVATIONS (Harvard University Press). 
Vol. II. Nuzi, Report on the Excavations at Yorgan Tepe near Kirkuk, Iraq. 
R. F. 8. Starr. 1937. $10.00. 


The Haverford Symposium on Archaeology and the Bible. W.F. Albright, G. A. 
Barton, H. 8. Cadbury, J. W. Flight, A. Goetze, T. J. Meek, J. A. Montgomery, 
J. A. Wilson, and Elihu Grant editor. 1938. $2.00. 
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